THE   FIRST   EASY   MILLION
Historian Bridge delicately refrains from naming the
flue-cinder speculator. The partner with the true Car-
negie money-itch was George Lauder. "Dod" had been
brought to America in December, 1871, to demonstrate
a process for washing and coking dross from coal mines,
which he had learned in Wigan, England. He became
manager of works the Carnegies built at Larimer's Sta-
tion on the Pennsylvania Railroad.
This cousin and boyhood playmate had a nature as
acquisitive as Andrew Carnegie's own. Carnegie
smoothed for him the road to fortune. Part of this for-
tune, it is interesting to note, became linked two genera-
tions later with a pugilist, Gene Tunney, through his
marriage to "Dod's" grand-daughter, Polly Lauder.
But to return to Phipps:
The unobtrusive little man did not confine his urge
for economy to the Lucy Furnace. He surprised his
partners in the winter of 1872-73 by suggesting the
separation of the Lower and Upper Union Mills. Pre-
senting an imposing array of statistics, Phipps explained:
"For one third the value of the Lower Mill, we can en-
large the Upper Mill and make its product equal to
both. Our saving will be $25,000 a year, or five per
cent of our capital."
Andrew Carnegie studied Phipps9 figures long and
earnestly. "Looks workable/' he announced finally*
"But who will buy the Lower Mill?"
Phipps had the answer. He intended to sell to his
brother-in-law, John Walker, and to John T. Wilson,
an iron maker, whose firm, Berry, Courtney & Wilson,
was on the eve of dissolution. Both men had already
made their mark in the business world of Pittsburgh.
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